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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


An Introduction to This Issue 
Robert B. Hudson 


University of Illinois 


“HE MASS MEDIA of Communication 
present adult educators with their 
major source of frustration. The glit- 
tering Opportunities which the several 


media afford in their near-limitless 
capacity for conveying intelligence to 
people wherever they may be tend 
only to make more bitter the disap- 
pointment of so many who have not 
found it possible to enlist their aid. 
Nor are people in mass communica- 
tions without their frustrations. They 
seldom realize fully on the potential 
of the instruments they control, and 
there is wide disagreement among 
them on their responsibility to society 
—a responsibility inherent in the free- 
dom and the privilege they enjoy. 

It may be that the blinders worn 
by each group contribute significantly 
to its own frustrations. Adult educa- 
tors traditionally focus their attention 
on the faithful few who will assem- 
ble on a face-to-face basis, thus leav- 
ing the 99% percent to their un- 
enlightened fate or to professionally 
unorganized learning experiences. 
Somehow they seem never to work 


on the larger canvas which is their 
ultimate goal. The operators of the 
mass media, on the other hand, rarely 
think of themselves as educators of 
adults. That their instruments wield 
a tremendous influence none will 
deny; that our national culture is 
shaped (and standardized) by them 
is demonstrable; but they sometimes 
appear, figuratively, to keep both ears 
to the ground in order to follow 
faithfully the whims of popular senti- 
ment—this at the cost of their oppor- 
tunity to stimulate and to give ex- 
pression to mature opinion and com- 
munity growth. Adult education and 
mass Communications need each other. 

That progress toward a merging 
of these complementary functions is 
possible is demonstrated in the group 
of papers and reports that make up 
this issue of Apurtr Epucation. Re- 
grettably, our coverage of these inter- 
locking areas is by no‘means com- 
plete. Many significant ‘aspects of 
them are not so much as identified. 
Suffice it that some of ‘the articles 
will be stimulating and will set in mo- 
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tion lines of inquiry and experimenta- 
tion that will be fruitful both to adult 
education and to mass communica- 
tions. 


It should be pointed out that the 
medium of print is only lightly dealt 
with in this group of papers. Adult 
educators long have relied on books 
as their most useful and most reliable 
tool, and it is to books that 
traditionally has concerned the adult 
educator. On this point of access, Mr. 
Crohn’s discussion of the low priced, 
paper-bound books that provide 
“good reading for the millions” will 
atone in part for other sins of ommis- 
sion. Newspapers, too, are old friends 
of adult educators. Their long ex- 
perience together has been satisfac- 
tory at points, but more often than 
not marked by a reserved and _ sus- 
picious manner on both sides. Never- 
theless, the newspaper is a part of our 
cultural heritage, and the adult educa- 
tor understands the educative role it 
plays and the practical uses he can 
make of it. 


access 


The Newer Media 


Most of the papers presented here 
deal with aspects of the newer media 
—radio, film, and television. It is in 
using these media that the adult edu- 
cator is most at sea. Reducing them to 
manageable proportions or isolating 
controllable segments of them appears 
not to be the province of ordinary 
mortals. But who are the gods of the 
broadcast? In what empyrean studio 
are films made? Do Venus and Momus 
rule TV, denying access to those who 
pay them no homage? The Federal 
Communications Commission, as 
Chairman Walker makes clear, is in- 
viting education to share in the man- 
agement of television. The real ques- 
tions then become: Is education pre- 
pared to accept this responsibility? 


And how well is it prepared to make 
effective use of the media under the 
management of others? 


Over the years, adult educators in a 
considerable number of cities and re- 
gions have broken down the barriers 
and have gained entrance to and un- 
derstanding of the newer media. They 
have discovered that radio and tele- 
vision programs cannot be produced 
and presented exclusively for a single 
community group. They know that 
film production is a costly and spe- 
cialized process which cannot effec- 
tively operate except in relationship, 
as Mr. Bushong points out, to dis- 
tribution which, in turn, depends on 
an informed and motivated clientele. 
Adult educators, as these papers show, 
are turning to the mass media to 
create a climate in which more adults, 
acting either independently or through 
organized groups, will turn their at- 
tention into channels conducive to 
personal growth and a deepening sense 
of community. 


But they must go further. The work 
of the Center for Mass Communica- 


tions at Columbia University, which 
Erik Barnouw reports briefly, 
gests the level of professionalism that 
adult education should strive for if it 
is really serious about engaging the 
mass media in its cause. The Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council in Denver 
and the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council in Boston are 
examples of effective inter-institutional 
cooperation in securing professional 
help in planning and producing educa- 
tional radio and television programs 
for adults. The Film Council of 
America and scores of local film 
councils likewise are helpful. So will 
be the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, newly created for the 
primary purpose of assisting educa- 
tional television stations in giving pro- 
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fessional production to programs es- 
sentially educational in nature. 
Acceptance of educational pro- 
grams by the newer media is appreci- 
ably better than in the late ’Forties. 
Much 16mm film that is useful in 
adult education is being produced, 
and old and new titles are increas- 
ingly accessible. Under the impetus 
of the drive for educational television, 
commercial broadcasters have opened 
up more time on their stations for 
educational programs than has been 
available in the past. The television 
program monitoring studies conducted 
in recent vears by the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters 
bear this out, but they also document 
the distance yet to be travelled. The 
NAEB, operating under a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education, pro- 
duced and broadcast several series of 
programs which have opened up new 
vistas for adult education by radio. 


At the Local Level 


Other papers in this group report- 
ing. current experiments demonstrate 
that radio and television can be dealt 
with at the local level. Mr. White's 
account of the telecourses at Western 
Reserve University should be hearten- 
ing to all adult educators. Miss Waller 
takes up the cudgels for commercial 
broadcasters and makes the point that 
the industry can present distinguished 
educational programs when it puts its 
mind (or Miss Waller’s mind) to it. 
The People Act radio series and the 
experimental discussion programs on 
the Iowa State College station, WOI- 
TV, are the stuff that adult education 
is made of—people drawing on all 
available resources and resolving their 
own problems—and they demonstrate 
that adult educators, in fact, can deal 
successfully with the newer communi- 
cations media, and on their own terms. 


It should be noted, also, that adult 
educators are beginning to make ef- 
fective materials 
prepared for broadcasting purposes. 
Miss Ogden’s report of an experi- 
mental film discussion project is a case 
in point, and Glen Burch of the Fund 
for Adult Education currently 
adapting both and _ television 
programs for use in face-to-face dis- 


secondary uses of 


radio 


cussion groups. 


In Canada 


Dr. Roby Kidd approaches the dis- 
cussion of mass communications in 
Canada from the standpoint of a prac- 
ticing adult educator. It is not unusual 
in Canada to find practicing adult edu- 
cators who have competence in mass 
communications, and vice versa, and 
some of the projects briefly described 
by Dr. Kidd reflect the degree and 
the skill in which the mass media are 
used in furthering a broadly conceived 
program of participation by thou- 
sands of adults and adult groups all 
across Canada in activities promoting 
individual growth and development. 
In the limited space available in this 
issue, We can only give a glimpse of 
Canadian activities in adult education 
and the mass media, but I am sure 
Dr. Kidd would join me in recom- 
mending the Report of the Royal 
Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences 
(1951) to all adult educators who 
wish to study the philosophy and per-. 
formance of the communications arts 
in Canada. 


Communication Research 


Finally, the paper prepared by Pro- 
fessor Swanson sets forth some gen- 
eral principles that must be under- 
stood by the adult educator who 
wishes to use successfully the media 
of mass communication’ in enriching 
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and expanding his program. Beyond 
their application to the mass media, 
these principles offer useful criteria 
for most programs of adult education. 
Intelligent application of them stems 
research—research relating to 
content, methods, and effects. 


from 


The mass communication mills con- 
tinue to grind out each day billions 
of printed, spoken and pictured sym- 


bols. To what effect no one knows. 


But we know that the effects take 
place in the minds and hearts of indi- 
vidual human beings. Since adult edu- 
cators are privileged to work with 
mature humans, it may be that they 
have in their possession the oppor- 
tunity and the means for shaping 
and guiding the communication pat- 
terns of the mass media along lines 
that promise to be educationally more 
significant and effective than those 
presently followed. 


OPPORTUNITIES “AND OBSTACLES | 


Adult Education in Every Home 
Paul A. Walker 


Chairman, Federal Ce 
r Is AN interesting circumstance that 
the impetus for the nationwide adult 

education movement should coincide 

so closely with the inauguration of 
radio broadcasting. 

Through the years, educators have 
perfected many techniques to facili- 
tate and expand adult education. 

Meanwhile, radio broadcasting has 
achieved a phenomenal growth so 
that today there are in operation some 
3,000 aural broadcasting stations; there 
is at least one receiving set in almost 
every home and there are sets in some 
30,000,000 autos. 

More cities today have a radio sta- 
tion of their own than have their own 
daily newspaper. 

It would be a proud and satisfying 
thing to be able to say that adult edu- 

cation has shared fully in the develop- 
ment of this truly marvelous medium 
of universal and instantaneous com- 
munication. However, as we all know, 
this has not been the case. The bright 
dreams of educators and of many 


mmunicati 


public leaders for radio broadcasting 
as an educational tool have not been 
realized. 

It is true that there is much in- 
cidental and indirect adult educational 
material on commercial radio stations 
today. There is much that is valuable, 
not to say indispensable, to well- 
informed citizens. But this does not 
meet the need for sustained, system- 
atic, professional broadcasting of pro- 
grams of adult education. 

The early enchusiasm of educators 
for radio led an encouraging number 
of them to build their own stations. 
With the passage of time, however, 
and the competition from commercial 
stations, educators generally failed to 
exploit the new medium. Many of 
them relinquished their licenses. Later, 
when commercial broadcasting be- 
came widely established and educa- 
tors realized the potentialities of the 
medium, channels were not available. 
Today there are only some 35 AM 
stations operated by educational in- 
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stitutions. The educators made a num- 
ber of attempts to have time on com- 
mercial stations reserved to them by 
law. The attitude of the FCC was 
that this was not practical and that 
a better solution was to insist that 
commercial stations devote a reason- 
able amount of time in their overall 
schedules for educational purposes. It 
was felt that this flexibility would be 
more practical. 


Frequency Modulation 

With the advent of Frequency 
Modulation educators were offered 
another opportunity to utilize broad- 
casting. Leading educators appeared 
before the Commission in an alloca- 
tion proceeding held during the war 
and made strong representations as to 
the desirability of reserving channels 
in the FM band for noncommercial 
educational purposes. As a result of 
this testimony, the Commission re- 
served 20 channels for noncommercial 
educational use. These channels could 
make possible several hundred FM 
stations. 

This allocation at the time seemed 
to open up a vast opportunity for edu- 
cation. The opportunity, however, 
was dimmed by the slow postwar 
development of FM. Today there are 
approximately 100 noncommercial 
educational FM stations in operation. 
There are approximately 600 FM 
commercial stations on the air, and 
broadcasters and manufacturers are 
conducting a campaign to arouse pub- 
lic support of FM. There are 9,000,000 
receiving sets in the hands of the pub- 
lic. Certainly American educators gen- 
erally should thoroughly investigate 
the possibilities of FM operation to 
facilitate adult education. 

Nor should educators fail to make 
sincere efforts to work out arrange- 
ments with thier local commercial 


radio stations for systematic adult 
education programs. 


An FM School of the Air 


I call particular attention to the 
splendid achievements of the Empire 
State FM School of the Air which 
is now five vears old and has grown 
to a network of 21 commercial FM 
stations. There is no reason why its 
success could not be duplicated in 
other states. Time for this School of 
the Air is contributed by the 21 mem- 
ber stations. The cash outlay by the 
schools for the printing and mailing 
of programs and other supplemental 
material is $11,500 a year. 


The Challenge of TV 


Today educators all over the land 
are alerted to the potentialities of our 
latest and greatest medium of mass 
communication—television broadcast- 
ing. The Commission has reserved 242 
channel assignments for noncommer- 
cial educational use. Ever since this 
reservation was made last April I have 
been urging educators and the gen- 
eral public to act promptly to utilize 
these channels so that they will not 
go by default. 


I wish to repeat that advice now 
with all the emphasis at my command. 
As soon as the Commission’s report 
lifting the television freeze and re- 
serving these channels was released 
last April, | pointed out that under 
the rules the Commission can enter- 
tain petitions for rule-making pro- 
ceedings after June 2, 1953 to have 
any of these educational channels 
changed to commercial channels. 


I have repeatedly reported on the 
intense competition that exists for 
commercial television channels. I have 


also noted the tremendous demand 
by the general public for television 
service. This demand is so great that 
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in some communities there will be in- — splendid job in offering formal courses 
tense pressure from the public against for college credit. And in the field 
keeping a channel idle simply because of informal education there can be 
the educators fail to move. no doubt of its value. 

Some educational authorities have I have been highly encouraged by 
told me that educational television some recent statewide and regional 
stations can perform a greater service meetings of educators and representa- 
in the field of adult education than _ tive citizens to study ways and means 
in the field of classroom education. of best utilizing this new medium. 
I do not know if that is true and I Leaders of adult education in America 
would not care to pass any judgment have in the 242 educational reserva- 
on it because educational television tions an opportunity that I cannot 
is so new that I do not think anyone _ foresee they will ever again have. | 
knows what its full potentialities are. urge them to throw all their energies 
Be that as it may, we can all agree and all their resources into the fight 
that educational television can play a to build these stations and as many 
giant role in speeding the processes additional stations as may be needed 
of adult education. It has already been to carry adult education into the 
demonstrated that television can do a home of every American family. 


HOW TO PROCEED 


THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION stipulates that licenses for the 
educational television stations will be granted only to non- profit gc 
organizations. Stations can be built and operated by a single institution, or by 
a new non-profit organization especially formed for the purpose, but he re- 
quirement of the FCC is that all educational institutions in the area served by 
the station be given opportunity to participate. 

The first step of citizens in any community interested in having an educa- 
tional station is to inquire what their school board, college presidents and other 
educators are doing to take advantage of this opportunity. In almost every 
case it will be found that some degree of activity is already underway. But 
the educators will welcome, indeed usually have a great need for, just as wide 
a base of citizen support as they can rally. If civic leaders will undertake to 
generate public support and insure the funds necessary to get a station on the 
air, educators to whose care licenses are entrusted can concentrate on develop- 
ing interesting and significant programs. 

Various philanthropic foundations and business interests wish to help the 
educational television program advance. Therefore, it is possible that in some 
instances outside funds will be available to assist in one aspect or another 
of getting a station started. 

The National Citizens Committee For Educational Television works 
closely with the Joint Committee On Fducational Television which is the 
central group of educators interested in this development. JCE-T offers help 
in engineering, legal and programming aspects, as well as in applying for a 
license. The Citizens Committee has been formed to mobilize and accelerate 
public support and activity in every way possible, including suggestions on 
fund raising. Full information will be gladly sent to interested parties on re- 
quest. Address inquiries to National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, Robert R. Mullen, Executive Director, Ring Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Obstacles and Aids to Film Use 
Charles Bushong 


Assistant Director, Film Council of America 


DREPARATION Of an article on the use 

of motion pictures in adult educa- 
tion would be somewhat easier if 
there were general agreement as to 
the nature of adult education. Two 
ideas, probably more widely held than 
we would wish, have been indicated 
by letters addressed: “Fun for Adult 
Education,” and “A Dull Education 
Association.” That a third approach 
exists would seem to be indicated by 
the correct names of the organizations 
just referred to (if somewhat ob- 
liquely ), Granted that adult education 
should be somewhere between titil- 
lation and anesthetization, what are 
its boundaries, its purposes, its meth- 
ods? 

Roughly, the boundaries of adult 
education are: chronologically, from 


the first approach of the income tax 
collector to the last approach of the 


undertaker; geographically, from 
your living room to the known 
extent of the universe; intellectually, 
from a “Mickey Mouse” to “Monsieur 
Verdoux.” Roughly, the purpose of 
adult education is to extend the ef- 
fectiveness of the individual human 
being in a world of necessarily social 
human beings. 

As an instrument for carrying out 
this purpose the unique advantages 
of the sound motion picture are its 
ability. to transcend physical and 
temporal limitations, its simultaneous 
assault on the visual and auditory 
senses, and, in the darkened audi- 
torium, classroom, or living room, the 
reduction of distraction to a min- 
imum, with a consequent lengthening 
of the attention span. 

There are, roughly, three ways of 


using film in adult education: (1) to 


communicate those aspects of a sub- 
ject that require visualization, (2) as 
reference material; and (3) as an in- 
dependent educational program. 

An example of the first use is the 
film, “Sound Waves and Their 
Sources,” which presents, through 
animation, processes not easily com- 
municated by other means. As refer- 
ence material the film is most ‘often 
used as a common point of departure 
for discussions, forums, or study 
groups, with or without other refer- 
ence materials such as essays, maga- 
zine articles, or selected readings from 
longer works. Finally, as inde- 
pendent educational device the film 
stands by itself as an art form, “Ab- 
stract in Concrete;” as a documen- 
tary, “The Plow That Broke The 
Plains” or “Man of Aran;” or in its 
theatrical form, “Cry, The Beloved 
Country” or “Forbidden Games.” 

The power of the theatrical film 
to influence opinion, morals, and cus- 
toms has long been recognized, and 
yet most educators merely deplore 
the misuse of the medium rather 
than attempt to use it for educational 
purposes. Can we expect to counter 
the ill-effects of a frankly instruc- 
tional film like “Big Jim McLain,” 
with its questionable politics, emo- 
tional appeal, and mass audience, by a 
ten minute didactic short shown in 
connection with a forum to a rela- 
tively minute select audience 
(while we allow a “Monsieur Ver- 
doux” to be run out of our theaters 
by super-patriotic groups)? In short, 
are we using B-B guns against the 
atomic power of the run-of-the-mill 
theatrical film? The obstacles to the 
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educational use of theatrical film 
through our regular production and 
distribution channels are well docu- 
mented in Gilbert Seldes’ The Great 
Audience. 


16mm Film Societies 

Without entering the realm of 
counter-pressure to ensure freedom of 
the 35mm screen, there is an avenue 
not much used by educators, an op- 
portunity unrealized, in the 16mm 
film society. Every year in the United 
States some 2000 groups, without 
much assistance from _ educational 
agencies, struggle and pay to see 
films on 16mm that are unavailable to 
them in the theatrical houses. For ex- 
ample, when the University of Florida 
provided professional assistance in 
programming, booking, and showing 
theatrical and educational shorts to 
one such struggling group, the result 
was a growth from one group of 250 
to six groups totaling 2500 seeing such 
programs semi-monthly, with others 
clamoring for a part in the program. 
A typical series was this one in St. 
Petersburg: “Anna Christie” and 
“Fiddle Dee Dee,’ “The Baker’s 
Wife” and “Picture in Your Mind,” 
“The Blue Angel” and “Steps of the 
Ballet,” “Lifeboat” and “The City,” 
“Open City” and “Music in America,” 
“Major Barbara” and “Art Survives 
the Times,” “Magic Horse” and “Rus- 
sian Ballerina,” “The Lady Vanishes” 
and “A Time for Bach,” “The Chil- 
dren” and “Freedom to Learn,” and 
“Beauty and the Beast” and “The 
Loon’s Necklace.” Label this, per- 
haps, Opportunity No. 1. 


OVERCOMING FOUR OBSTACLES 


The obstacles to the proper utiliza- 
tion of the motion picture are closely 
related and are four in number: pro- 
duction, information, distribution, and 
motivation. 


Production 


In the case of production, not very 
many films have been made spe- 
cifically for adult use, and for a good 
reason. The producers of educational 
film would starve if they had to de- 
pend on sale of films that have been 
prepared for adult use. Consequently 
educators programming films for 
adult audiences must largely depend 
on films prepared for high school 
use that will not offend the palates of 
adults. A handful of films such as 
“Round Trip” and “Government is 
Your Business,” have been produced 
for adult use, mostly with Foundation 
support. This obstacle will be re- 


moved gradually as educators use the 
films that are available and it becomes 
evident that their production will be 
profitable. 


Information 


Obstacle number two is the lack 
of information about what is avail- 
able. The program chairman in West 
South Platte looking for a film on 
the “Decline and Fall of the Chimpan- 
zee” is faced with an almost hopeless 
task even were there such a film. 
With luck he may find an audio- 
visual department in embryo in the 
public schools, the director of which 
may give him a list of ten rental 
libraries that may have such a film. 
Four of them may respond, with 
titles: “The Chimpanzee,” “Chimpan- 
zee Family,” and “You and the Chim- 
panzee,”—all of them doubtless de- 
scribed as: “The life and times of the 
Chimpanzee, ‘authentic’—collaborator 
p, el, jh, sh, c, adult.” Nothing about 
decline and fall, and no opportunity 
to preview. The need is obvious for 
both accurate, extensive annotation 
and improved preview facilities. A 
partial answer to the information 
problem may be found in the Pre- 
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view Center Project of the Film 
Council of America now being con- 
ducted experimentally in 50 cities. 
Each month a community informa- 
tion agency, generally the public 
library, receives a package of ten films 
dealing with one subject (Political 
Education, Economic Education, 
Health and Safety, etc.). With the 
films come descriptions, suggestions 
for use, and indications of what 
groups in the community are likely to 
be interested in the films. The local 
preview center then invites potential 
users of. the films to preview the 
films. The center has information as 
to where the films may be procured 
either on a rental or a purchase basis. 
In some cases the preview groups 
constitute an advisory body for pur- 
chase of films for the local center. In 
other cases the previewers are en- 
abled to rent films that fit the needs 
of their groups. On the basis of early 
reactions from the experimental cen- 
ters, it seems probable that the Pre- 
view Center Project eventually will 
be expanded into a nation-wide serv- 
ice. No comparable project is yet un- 
der way to provide comprehensive 
annotation of films for adult use. 


Distribution 


The third obstacle is the absence 
of films and equipment near the po- 
tential user. Granted that groups may 
know what is available and may have 
had access to an annotation describ- 
ing the film so completely that they 
are sure it is what they want, fre- 
quently they find that no local or 
state film library has the film in stock, 
and the cost of transportation and 
rental from an agency several hun- 
dred miles away may be prohibitive, 
especially for regular use of film. An 
example is the relative unavailability 
of films in the “World Affairs are 
Your Affairs” film discussion series 


cally. 


developed by the Fund for Adult 
Education, now administered by the 
Film Council of America. A survey 
of 600 educational film libraries in the 
U. S. revealed that only nine film 
libraries had at least one print of each 
of the 10 films in the series. The prints 
held by libraries of unrestricted dis- 
tribution ranged from 16 for the least 
widely distributed to 55 for the most 
popular. It is the rare group that can 
order the entire series from a dis- 
tributor close at hand. 

Field reports, however, indicate 
that many extension agencies are 
vitally interested in stocking films for 
informal adult program use, partic- 
ularly when a related series of films 
for which background and discussion 
materials have been prepared is avail- 
able. The preparation of such series 
is in itself a step toward improving 
the distribution of adult films, and 
provides a resource for the adult edu- 
cator — has neither the time nor 
money 


» develop such a series lo- 
pine partial answer to the 
problem of distribution is the public 
library film circuit system now oper- 


ating extensively in Ohio, 


and California. 


Missouri, 


Motivation 


The fourth and final major obstacle 
to effective utilization of the motion 
picture in adult education is the mo- 
tivation of the user. Too frequently 
the film is used as a “gimmick, a lure, 
an attention-getting device, with no 
appreciation of its intrinsic worth 
and with no attempt to relate the film 
to the educational objective and the 
other educational materials used. 
When so mis-used, the result inevi- 
tably is to discourage film use and 
eventually to destroy whatever au- 
dience- -attracting power the educa- 
tional film still has. The difficulty, of 
course, is that as the problems of 
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citizenship have increased, as the num- 
ber of persons responsible for a share 
in solving those problems has in- 
creased, as the claims on our atten- 
tion and the devices for getting it 
have increased, those interested in 
getting the right answers and getting 
them by democratic means have felt 
constrained to use every trick in the 


Good Reading 


bag to get attention. The last trick 
in the bag is the intelligent use of all 
educational materials tailored for va- 
rious educational levels and adapted 
for specific groups. Except for the 
indiscriminate use of TV, we have 
run out of gimmicks. Shortly, it ap- 
pears we shall have to use our in- 
telligence. 


for the Millions* 


Richard J. Crohn 


The New American Library 


A MipwesTeRNER wrote me recently: 
*““T am a housewife who lives in a 
small town where the only entertain- 
ment is a movie that changes once a 
week. If you knew how bored I get 
looking after two small children, do- 
ing housework, and seeing the same 
old neighbors day after day, you'd 
understand what a godsend your inex- 
pensive books have been. I never 
knew that books could be so interest- 
ing, and I’m proud of the library of 
your books that I'm building—for the 
first time in my life.” 

Her letter is typical of the many 
comments from Americans in every 
walk of life who are discovering the 
joy of réading through the medium 
of low-priced paper-bound books. 
From a country with a reputation for 
having an allergy to books we are 
turning into a nation of bookworms. 
In 1951 alone, more than 230 million 
of the 25-cent, 35-cent, and 50-cent 
books were sold. And 90 percent of 
them were reprints of books that ori- 
ginally had been published at three 
dollars or so, and had had an average 
sale of two or three thousand copies. 

How this reading revolution has 
been achieved and the cultural im- 
plications of this enormous new de- 
mand for books make an exciting 


ot World Liter 


story for everyone concerned with 
the reading and writing of books, the 
education of our citizens, and the wel- 
fare of our country. 

Paper-bound books are not new. As 
far back as 1837 the Tauchnitz edi- 
tions in Germany and their succes- 
sors, the Albatross books, were mak- 


* All of this article, except the final 
paragraph, is excerpted from The Won- 
derful World of Books, published in a 
35¢ paper-bound Mentor edition by New 
American Library, and in a $2.00 hard- 
cover edition by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
This book itself is an example of projects 
of significance to adult educators which 
are made possible by paper-bound book 
houses. Nine national organizations in- 
cluding the American Book Publishers 
Council, the Association of American 
University Presses, the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the American 
Library Association, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, the Extension Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and others made the publication of this 
book possible. It grew out of the Rural 
Reading Conferences which were spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of Agriculture Extension Service and the 
American Book Publishers Council, and 
it is the hope of all the sponsors that 
this book will stimulate and encourage 
the use of books by Americans in all 
walks of life. 
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ing inexpensive reprint editions of 


English books available on the Euro- 
pean continent. But it was not until 
1939 that the paper-bound-book in- 
dustry in the United States really hit 
its stride. Then Pocket Books experi- 
mented with publishing 25-cent re- 
prints, which were sold, like maga- 
zines, on newstands. Even before 1939 
there had been sporadic attempts to 
publish inexpensive paper-bound edi- 
tions in this country, but they were 
sold principally in bookstores—and the 
limited number of bookstores in this 


country made it impossible to achieve 
the volume of sales required to publish 
inexpensive editions successfully. 


Experts in the book business esti- 
mate that there are approximately 
1,500 actual bookstores in this country 
and perhaps another 1,000 stores that 
sell books in addition to other mer- 
chandise. Paper-bound books, how- 
ever, are sold at more than 100,000 
outlets today—newsstands, drug stores, 
stationery stores, cigar stores, super- 
markets, variety stores, department 
stores, airports, bus and railroad term- 
inals, and, of course, bookstores. 
Wherever magazines are sold, you 
are likely to find paper-bound books. 
It is this marriage of book publishing 
and magazine distribution, combined 
with low prices and attractive pack- 
aging, that has made it possible to sell 
millions of books in areas where vir- 
tually no books may have been sold in 
the past. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of this comparatively new industrv is 
the wide variety of titles now avail- 
able. In 1939 the emphasis was mostly 
on popular fiction. Today the reprints 
reflect nearly every type of book. A 
quarter or so will buy serious non- 
fiction, such as James B. Conant’s On 
Understanding Science and Ruth 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture; poetry; 
_ Tennessee Williams’ play, A Streetcar 


Named Desire; novels by outstanding 
newer writers, such as Truman 
Capote, Carson McCullers, J. D. Sa- 
linger, and Shelby Foote; books by 
such eminent foreign writers as Al- 
berto Moravia, Georges Simenon, and 
Thomas Mann; and serious fiction by 
William Faulkner, Ernest Heming- 
way, Pearl Buck, Erskine Caldwell, 
James T. Farrell, John Steinback, 
Somerset Maugham; mysteries; west- 
erns; reference books; 
books on child care; dictionaries; 
books on nature; books of inspiration; 
classics, including Plutarch and Shake- 
speare; and, recently, 
avant garde writing. 


cookbooks; 


collections of 


Homer Sure Can Write!" 

Experience has proven that serious 
works of fiction or non-fiction have 
far more appeal than the mediocre 
entertainment that many persons once 
thought was the only salable com- 
modity. The people who read inex- 
pensive editions have the same tastes 
and interests as those who can afford 

pay ten times as much for their 
literature. Place of residence, income, 
education, and occupation may vary, 
but the demand for good reading is 
universal. 


Millions seem to share the feelings 
of the man who wrote to the publisher 
of the 35-cent edition of The Odys- 
sey: “Just read The Odyssey! Boy, 
that guy Homer sure can write! Do 
you have any more books by him?” 

Certainly the reaction to books 
low-priced editions is an honest one. 
Very few paper-bound books are sold 
as coffee-table decorations or builders 
of social prestige. They are bought to 
be read, and if they are good books, 
best-seller lists or liter rary cliques are 
not essential to sell them to the vast 
audience for entertainment and _in- 
formation. 
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In order to keep the variety in their 
lists high and their prices low, pub- 
lishers of inexpensive books rely on 
volume sales. Their average first print- 
ings of fiction titles range from 200,- 
000 copies to 400,000 copies. James T. 
Farrell’s Young Lonigan is a dramatic 
example of a book of merit that found 
its vast audience in inexpensive edi- 
tions. In its original higher-priced 
edition, published in 1932, Young 
Lonigan sold 600 copies the first year. 
In its 25-cent edition it has sold more 
than a million copies. 


Some Uses of Paperbounds 


These editions are sold throughout 
the world. In many countries they are 
eloquent ambassadors of American 
thought and ways of life. The Gov- 
ernment has also bought large num- 
bers of them for distribution among 
our armed forces overseas. Libraries 
have found them invaluable aids in 
stretching their budgets. Almost every 
college in the country uses one or 
more titles as required or supplemen- 
tary reading~a blessing for the college 
student on an allowance, and his in- 
structor, who thus can assign a broad- 
er range of reading. Adult education 
courses rely on them in their activities. 
And bookstores find them ideal ways 
of attracting new customers to the 
wealth of reading on their shelves. 

In libraries, the pocket-size books 
are demonstrating several new values. 

One is the “Put ’N’ Take” plan. 
Readers bring paper-bound volumes 
to a separate, unsupervised shelf. They 
may take one for every one they 
bring. Several advantages accrue: The 
cost of administering the plan is low, 
or nothing. More volumes are avail- 
able. Sometimes they encourage more 
reading of other books. 

Some libraries, among them some 
of the largest in the country, buy 


these inexpensive books for these. and 
other reasons. 

Francis St. John, chief librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, was 
quoted thus in Library Journal for 
October 1, 1950: 

“Paper bound books? Yes, the 
Brooklyn Public Library uses them. 
They boost circulation, are easy on 
the budget, require a minimum of 
processing. And we have good reader 
response. 

“To buy them is sound business 
practice; they are a boon to the book 
budget. We can put them on the 
shelves for less than a cent a volume 
and in circulation for another cent. 
This includes the purchase price. Cost 
is low because we treat them as ‘ex- 
pendables’—there is a minimura of 
processing and no binding problems. 
Books are promptly discarded when 
worn, but we get an average circula- 
tion of seven to eight times a copy.” 

The Brooklyn Public Library has 
been buying about 40,000 such books 
a year and about 250,000 circulate in 
the branch libraries a year. They are 
used also in bookmobiles. 

The practice allows a larger part of 
the library budget to be used for ref- 
erence books, books on school and 
college reading lists, books of regional 
interest (for example, those in the 
“Rivers of America” series or State 
guides), and similar expensive volumes 
that, after all, are the keystone of the 
library. 

The inexpensive editions have 
placed the wealth of good contem- 
porary literature within everyone's 
reach. For millions, these books have 
become a part of life, not occasional 
luxuries or an indulgence reserved 
for retirement. And they have led 
many a man, the possessor of one 
book, to go on to explore other books 
at all prices in all fields. 
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Eduard C. Lindeman, president of 
the National Conference of Social 
Welfare and an author, philosopher, 
teacher, and leader in the adult educa- 
tion movement, said this: “There is 
real hope for a culture that makes it 
as easy to buy a book as it does a pack 
of cigarettes. 

I agree. But I am not thinking only 
of social welfare. I’m thinking of the 
Midwestern housewife who is bored 
with her neighbors’ chit-chat. I’m 
thinking of the million people who 
recently got a chance to read Young 
Lonigan. thinking, with tremen- 
dous pride, of my fellow citizens who 
bought and read The Greek W ay to 
Western Civilization and Philosophy 
in a New Key and Good Reading and 
Aims of Education and The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, and dozens of 
similar books. 

And when I think of them I get 
new confidence in my country and 
my world. 


In Adult Education 

Paper-bounds are increasingly used 
in adult education (and here I must 
confess that I consider all publishing 
houses and all kinds of business, civic, 


other organizations 


political, and 
The United Auto- 


“adult educators” ). 
mobile Workers review new releases 
in their publications, sell selected 
titles by mail, and have a discussion 
group known as “The Two-Bit Book 
Club” in operation. Some churches 
display selected titles in pamphlet 
racks. Social welfare agencies and 
members of the medical profession 
help distribute paper-bounds on child 
care, marital problems, sex education, 
and health. Home study courses have 
been ~~. (The University of 
Chicago, University College is a good 
example) based on available inexpen- 
sive books. Paper-bounds are used in 
remedial and developmental reading. 
We are hopeful that the centraliza- 
tion of information on existing adult 
education groups through AEA will 
make it possible for us to reach these 
groups directly and to explore ways 
in which we can be of further service 
to them. You in adult education would 
do well, I believe, to examine carefully 
all of the materials which are available 
to you through this new medium. 
Title suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for new books are always wel- 
come. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES 


"The People Act'' 


Eleanor A. Eaton 


tive Associate 


Te ORIGINAL subtitle of The People 

Act—“A National Radio Series 
that Shows People Working Together 
to Solve Their Local Problems”—only 
begins to tell the story of this ex- 
periment in the educational use of 
mass media. 


The People Act Center 


An idea, conceived by Elmore Mc- 
Kee in 1948 while working with the 
Society of Friends in Germany, be- 
came concrete in early 1950 w hen the 
20th Century Fund and the National 
Broadcasting Company accepted it 
and asked McKee to locate and re- 
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search 13 local stories for a series of 
half-hour broadcasts. The basic idea 
gen- 
need 
it in 
terms of specific local action.” The 
People Act documented local citizens 
getting new schools, hospitals, farm- 
ing methods, assimilating migrants, 
fighting crime, slums, ete. 


was simple: “We talk much in 
eralities about democracy. We 
to make clear what we mean by 


The 1950 series (December 1950- 
March 1951) aroused the interest of 
adult leaders. In March 
1951 the Ford Foundation through 
the Fund for Adult Education and 
the TV-Radio Workshop, invited 
McKee to develop plans for a second 


education 


series of 26 programs and an educa- 
tional follow-up. The Workshop made 
arrangements with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Irving 
Gitlin was selected as producer. A 


pre yduction 


small staff, consisting of field asso- 
ciates, research and educational direc- 
tors, was assembled. 

The 20th Century Fund had not 
encouraged mail response, but over 
2,000 letters had come anyway from 
people wanting more information. To 
prepare for the still greater response 
that was expected and to operate an 
educational center at State College, 
Pa., a National Sponsoring Committee 
was formed under the chairmanship 
of Milton S. Eisenhower, President of 
Pennsylvania State College. Listeners 
were invited to write for scripts, re- 
cordings, discussion and interpretive 
material. The Center also offered to 
put inguirers in touch with commun- 
ity resource persons organiza- 
tions. 

The documentary production tech- 
nique for both series was the same, 
except that in the 20th Century Fund 


Series actors were used in over half 
the programs. Community 
were combed for suggestions, pos- 
sible communities were selected; then 
a field researcher visited the com- 


sources 


munity, evaluated the validity of the 
story and wrote a factual and descrip- 
tive report. Following a story con- 


ference the researcher, a 
porter and engineer 


tape re- 
revisited the 
community and recorded the story, 
with the cooperation of local leaders, 
using sometimes as much as 15 hours 
of tape. A minimum narration was 
then written around the best of the 
and the final told the 
in the voices of actual partici- 
pants. 124 NBC stations carried the 
first series, 165 CBS stations the sec- 
ond. The first program in 1952  re- 
ceived a Nielsen rating of 7.1. Cur- 
rently 185 U. S. and Canadian net- 
work, educational, and independent 


tape, show 


story 


stations are rebroadcasting the second 
series on a transcription basis. The 
Voice of America has carried most 
of both series. 

What are the educational results 
of these programs? First, the impact 
on the participants is suggested by 
one among many statements. Mrs. 
Frances Spaeth, leader in the Had- 
don Township school story, said: 
“Through my work on this project 
and with The People Act 1 think | 
have learned the responsibility that 
goes with freedom.” 


Second, the mail response to the 
second series shows over 7,000 com- 
munications received. This included 
2,207 requests for scripts and 1,607 
orders for recordings from _ indi- 
viduals, clubs, schools, and colleges. 
Five hundred eighty-eight schools 
and colleges have secured scripts and 
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recordings for classroom use. 759 
community leaders have requested 
advice and referral contacts. 

Third, the intangible effects can- 
but are evi- 
for example, the chance 
that Warren, Minnesota 
reorganized and rebuilt its inadequate 
school svstem as a result of hearing 
program. In than 35 in- 
stances staff members or regional re- 


not be documented, 
denced by, 


discovery 


one more 
source persons have established sig- 
nificant face-to-face with 
communities seeking help. A fascinat- 
ing but unanswerable question, how- 
“How more Warrens 
have there been?” 


contacts 


ever, 1S many 

What is the outreach of the idea 
as spread abroad through mass media? 
How have the recordings and scripts 
been used? To mention only a few 
examples—a section of the N. Y. Strate 
Charities Aid Society Conference 
built discussion around a People Act 
recording and speaker. The Second 
Annual Kentucky Home Town Meet- 
ing, sponsored by the Bureau of Com- 
munity Service of the U niversity and 
the State of Commerce, 
used 12 recordings in discussion 
groups and built the remaining’ ses- 
sions around a People Act keynote 
address. The Rural Church Institute 
at Cornell similarly used recordings 
and a People Act speaker. The 
YWCA used recordings in their sum- 


Chamber 


mer institute for the training of young 
business women. The Minnesota State 
Welfare Conference of 1953 will give 
a central place to The People Act. 
The Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation has made tapes available to 
their entire school system; a Univer- 
sity of North Carolina sociology class 
used selected scripts as a basis for a 


final examination; Hunter College is 
using scripts and recordings in de- 
veloping its training program, for 
volunteer community leaders. Syra- 
cuse, New York is currently experi- 
menting (a) in making discs of a local 
discussion panel as it applies People 
Act stories to local and area needs, 
and (b) 
to the second-run, as a 
self-study. 


in developing mass listening 
stimulus to 


The impact of The People Act has 
The UN Com- 


mand translated some programs for 


also been felt abroad. 


use with prisoners of war in Korea. 
An Indian “May | 
take scripts and recordings home with 
This series will make far better 
than the ‘talk’ of high 
standard of living, ‘freedom of speech’, 
The 


State Department has used recordings 


student wrote: 
me? 
impression 


and number of automobiles . . .” 


extensively in its leadership training 
program in Germany, and is also mak- 
ing films of two People Act. stories. 


Under the stimulus of The People 
Act, pilot clinics have been held at 
Emory University, Tuskeegee 
stitute, Georgia State College for 
Women and Atlanta University. Fdu- 
cators, community leaders and indus- 
trial and farm experts were drawn to- 
gether for clinical study of specific 
community problems. 

When a radio program is over, it 


is usually over, but at the close of 


each People Act broadcast—whether 


in 1951-52 over NBC, in 1952 over 
CBS, or in 1952-53 over the many 
local U. S. and Canadian stations—the 
long-range educational work of the ° 
radio series begins. For then the let- 
ters are written, 
and other local actions inspired by the 
program get underway. 


discussion begins, 
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Telecourses at Western Reserve 
John F. White 


esident in Charge of Development, 


TesTeRN Reserve University is 
completing its second year of an 
ambitious experiment involving the 
use of television as.a medium for of- 
fering regular university courses car- 
rying credit toward a degree. 

Even in this short time, it is safe to 
say the experiment has been success- 
ful in every respect and shows bright 
promise for the future. Further, it is 
also safe to say that the medium has 
passed its initial test as a teacher. 

Reserve’s telecourses, as they are 
called, offer proof that we in the field 
of adult education have finally come 
upon an ideal outlet for the wide- 


spread dissemination of knowledge. 


In September, 1951, the University 
in conjunction with commercial sta- 
tion WEWS in Cleveland began 
offering college courses for credit on 
television. Frankly an experiment, the 
idea grew out of previous experience 
in television programming and _ the 
conviction of the University that it 
had a responsibility for extending its 
instructional resources as widely as 
possible to the community. The com- 
munity, in this instance, was the tele- 
vision audience within a range of 70 
miles. 

The first two courses offered in the 
home-television plan were on Intro- 
ductory Psychology, a_three-credit 
course, and Comparative European 
Literature, offering two credit hours. 
Each course was given at the same 
time in the morning, 9:00 to 9:30 
a.m., on alternating days during the 
week. 

The response from viewers in the 
area proved that the courses were 
popular and effective. Letters began 


Western Reserve University 

coming in—more than 5,000 of them 
during the first year—offering excel- 
lent testimony to teaching by tele- 
visiod and the need it filled in the 
lives of many persons, including those 
actually enrolled and many more who 
were merely viewing the programs. 

One person from Kent, Ohio, 
wrote, “I am not trying for credits 
but it is an opportunity to catch 4 
on a lot of education I never had : 
chance at. I can imagine there are a 
lot of other people who didn’t have 
an opportunity because of the depres- 
sion.” 

A woman in Wadsworth, Ohio, 
wrote, “I'd like to thank you for 
bringing such an adult-level, non- 
compromising program to TV and 
our homes. You could so easily have 
decided to popularize these courses 
but instead you seem to have kept a 
very academic and scholarly ap- 
proach.” 

Many mothers voiced approval, cit- 
ing home-making chores which had 
prevented educational opportunities 
up to that time. One summed it up 
with, “I feel sure that this program 
is the answer to the harrassed home- 
maker’s thirst for knowledge and 
wider interests.” 

Even Grandmother had a good 
word. One wrote, “I live in Portland, 
Trumbull County. I am 76 years old 
and only had one year in college 
when I was young, so I am very much 
interested in sitting in my _ living- 
room and going to college.” 

As of the spring semester of 1953, 
eleven courses for credit and three of 
the short-course non-credit type have 
been given by Western Reserve. More 
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than 2,000 persons have enrolled in 
the courses to date. But more im- 
portant, the University is extending 
its “classroom” beyond the widest 
limits previously dreamed of. More 
than 50,000 people in northern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania are watch- 
ing the daily series of programs. This 
figure is a conservative estimate based 
on surveys conducted by impartial, 
professional agencies. 

Although many questions still re- 
main unanswered, we now know that 
college credit courses can be pre- 
sented successfully over television. 
We know, too, that students who en- 
roll in such courses do as well and 
learn as much as the typical student 
in the classroom. As important, the 
17 professors who have appeared dur- 
ing the series testify that they learned 
much and today, as a result of this 
experience, are better professors for 
Western Reserve University. 


The new series of eight-week non- 
credit short courses has also offered 
much encouragement. Three such 
courses during fall and winter months 
have been on “Our American Gov- 
ernment;” “Festivals of “aith,” a com- 
parative religion course explaining 
religious festivals and ceremonies; and 
“Marriage Is What You Make It.” 
These are offered on Saturday morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoons and have 
a larger following as more people 
view TV during the week end. 

Whereas college credit courses on 
television are obviously limited to 
general subjects due to the nature of 
the subject matter and curriculum 
requirements, there is no limit at the 
adult education level to the non- 
credit type suggested here. We be- 
lieve that television is a valuable tool 
for education, particularly mass edu- 
cation, and thus a tool for public 
service. 


Columbia's Center for Mass Communication 


Erik Barnouw 


t CotumBiA University produc- 

tion in the mass media is organized 
in the Center for Mass Communica- 
tion. A division of Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, CMC produces television 
programs, films, radio transcriptions, 
phonograph records, comic books, 
posters. 

Many CMC projects have dealt 
with public health. This is because 
CMC’s first project, dealing with a 
subject in this area, won immediate 
recognition which led to other similar 
projects. 

In 1948 the U. S. Public Health 
Service invited the collaboration of 
the University in a difficult matter. 


nication, Cc 


Wartime findings had for the first 
time provided wide statistics on the 
prevalence of venereal disease in the 
United States. At the same time, the 
effectiveness of penicillin against 
syphilis and gonorrhea opened an un- 
precedented opportunity to improve 
the situation—if the estimated several 
million unfound cases in the United 
States could be brought to treatment. 
Thus, in the late 1940's public health 
agencies were launching intensive 
“case-finding” drives, which they felt 
required use of the mass media. 

In these media powerful taboos on 
discussion of venereal disease _ still 
existed. The problem was to produce 
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materials that could overcome these 
taboos, reach the untreated, and then 
persuade them to seek diagnosis and 
treatment. 

For this project Columbia Univer- 
sity organized a radio production 
unit—one of the elements that were 
to lead to the formation of CMC. 
The transcriptions produced by this 
unit featured Raymond Massey, Eddie 
Albert, Roy Acuff, Drew Pearson, 
Margo, George Hicks, and many 
other performers. They were used on 
more than 500 stations throughout 
the United States. In some places 
health departments organized “satura- 
tion” radio campaigns, using the 
transcriptions on all local stations and 
adding local programs and spot an- 
nouncements. These campaigns proved 
remarkably successful in a number of 
places. 

The Tennessee state health depart- 
ment estimates that during 1949 18,032 
cases of syphilis in the state were 
brought to treatment through such 
drives. “In an effort to determine to 
what extent the rapid treatment cén- 
ter population was due to the radio 
programs, a survey was made by the 
interviewers at the centers during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1950. Of the first 
200 patients interviewed, 58 percent 
stated that they had heard one or 
more of the programs. Of the 116 
who had heard a program, 49.1 per- 
cent stated that what they had heard 
caused them to report to a clinic for 
an examination. Thus, 28.5 percent of 
the patients in the rapid treatment 
centers stated that they were there as 
a result of what they had heard on 
the radio.”’* 

As a result of such findings, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, in co- 


operation with the State of New 
Jersey, established a revolving fund 
at Columbia University for the pro- 
duction and distribution of materials 
on public health, in any media felt 
desirable, including films, recordings, 
pamphlets. This played a major part 
in bringing about the formation of 
CMC, first called “Communication 
Materials Center” and Center 
for Mass Communication. 


now 


It should be emphasized that every- 
thing CMC produces is either sold or 
rented. The buyer or renter may be 
an individual or an_ organization- 
school, health department, welfare 
agency, radio station, club, business 
firm, etc. Production costs may be 
supplied by a grant or contract, but 
distribution is expected to pay for 
itself and if possible to help finance 
further production. All net revenue 
is applied to further production. 

CMC’s recent and current activities 
include production of materials in 
several media. In 1952 it launched a 
television network series based on a 
Columbia University course in Ameri- 
can Civilization. In conjunction with 
other agencies it has produced films 
dealing with the prevention of syph- 
ilis, the training of midwives, and 
aspects of intergroup relations. Re- 
cently produced series of transcribed 
radio documentaries and dramas deal 
with delinquency, alcoholism, mental 
health, and the services of local health 
agencies. CMC has also developed 
comic booklets on narcotics and syph- 
ilis, ar:d a picture booklet on student 
participation in school government. 
Further information about any of 
these projects or materials is avail- 
able from CMC. 


* Digest of Proceedings, 9th Semi-Annual Venereal Disease Control Seminar, Re- 
gions VI and VIII, Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, April 5-6, 1950. 
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Education via Commercial TV 
Judith Waller 


Director, Public 
National Broadcasting 
“THis is without doubt the most 

worthwhile program on the air— 
and has, overnight, doubled the value 
of our television set.” So wrote a 
viewer after watching Live and Learn 
—an educational program on a com- 
mercial station. 

What are commercial television 
stations doing about educational pro- 
gramming? Let me take television sta- 
tion WNBQ, Chicago, owned by the 
National Broadcasting Company, as 
an example. From the beginning, its 
program directors have recognized 
the part that the cultural develop- 
ment of our citizenry must play in 
the whole program structure of the 
station. They have known that minor- 


ity audiences in the upper intellectual 
bracket must be served with as stim- 
ulating fare as those others who twist 
the dial merely to be entertained. 


At first it was a question of feeling 
one’s way, by introducing an 
casional instructional program of a 
how-to-do-it type and gradually in- 
cluding programs with a more aca- 
demic content. And so Walt’s Work- 
shop came into being. Not educa- 
tional in the strictest sence of the 
word, but surely instructional, the 
director of vocational education at 
Highland Park, Ill. High . School, 
shows children and homeowners how 
to create, build and repair. 

Not long after, WNBQ introduced 
another type of educational program— 
not how-to-do-it, but truly informa- 
tive. The Zoo Parade brings the in- 
habitants of Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
Zoo into the homes of children and 
parents, so they can become familiar 


Oc- 


Affairs and Education 
Company, Central 


Division 


with the way they live and play. It 
was an immediate success, and early 
acquired a sponsor and a_ national 
hook-up. Has it become less educa- 
tional? No. On Mr. Wizard, another 
of the informative programs, the 
natural phenomena experienced in 
every day living are demonstrated 
and explained to an 11-year-old boy. 


From these more popular programs 
there grew an urge to experiment in 
the straight academic field. Could a 
commercial station build an audience 
for an erudite program? Could it 
bring higher education to the intel- 
lectual viewer, be accepted by edu- 
cators, and make no compromises in 
its presentation? Educators doubted 
but we decided to try. The various 
colleges and universities in the Chi- 
cago area were persuaded to cooper- 
ate in the experiment. After many 
consultations, it was decided to de- 
vote four weeks to one field, asking 
three different professors to present 
their own points of view in half- 
hour telecast, using the fourth week 
to bring all three speakers together 
in a panel to discuss the subject by 
answering questions sent in by view- 
ers. 

The first subject chosen was Gen- 
eral Semantics. Anthropology, The 
Meaning of Politics, Astronomy, 
Criminology, and Economics were 
among the subjects that followed in 
this simulated university lecture room. 
In many instances the fare has been 
pretty steep—but the response to Live 
and Learn gratifying. 

Now, to turn from the realm of 
high intellect to another segment of 
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our society that has not been given 
too much consideration through con- 
structive program min g—the pre- 
schoolers. Once again WNBQ took a 
plunge into the academic field and 
turned to the top people in nursery 
education for guidance in presenting 
a program for the youngest viewers— 
a program that we hoped would en- 
tertain while it made possible crea- 
tive activity, and the now famous 
Ding Dong School came into being. 
First, as a local program, but in a 
matter of weeks a network feature. 
The program has been acclaimed 
not only by the children, but by their 
parents and by educators through- 
out the country. It is being incorpor- 
ated into the programs of nursery 
schools and kindergartens; it is be- 
ing accepted in teacher training 
schools as a model of inspired teach- 
ing; it is being used in children’s 
therapeutic wards in hospitals; it is 
helping retarded and problem chil- 
dren. In other words, it is accom- 
plishing its mission. Even more im- 
portant than its original objective of 
helping. and entertaining the  pre- 
school child, Ding Dong School has 
become a vast school for parent edu- 
cation, as attested by distraught 


mothers from coast to coast who have 
had no rapport with their children. 

I have tried to show how one com- 
mercial television station has accepted 
its responsibilities and has thus suc- 
cessfully made a contribution to edu- 
cation. The list of informative and 
educational programs presented by 
WNBQ is too long to record here, 
though there are many others which 
might well be mentioned. Network 
offerings seen over WNBQ, but ori- 
ginating elsewhere, such as The Na- 
ture of Things and: Meet the Press, 
should also be included. 

What are the values of these pro- 
grams? The values, as we see them, 
are the opportunities the viewers have 
to acquire and develop, consciously 
or unconsciously, interests and knowl- 
edge in all manner of things, thus 
enlarging their understandings and 
enabling them to participate more 
effectively in the world about them. 

In the broadest sense, television is 
helping in the whole process of edu- 
cation, and whether such education 1s 
acquired through the facilities of an 
educational or a commercial tele- 
vision station, is, in reality, immate- 
rial. 


An Experimental Discussion Project 
Ruth Ogden 


strative Assistant 


Fund for Adult Educati 


merly Admit 


URING 1951-52 two series of film- 

discussion programs were tested 
by over 3,000 persons in 122 discus- 
sion groups in 76 communities of 27 
states. 

The series are called World Affairs 
are Your Affairs and Great Men and 
Great Issues. They are the result of 
an attempt to make high quality read- 


Experimenta 


ing material, help with organization 
and promotion, adequate training for 
the relatively inexperienced discus- 
sion leader, and the added punch and 
appeal of the motion picture acces- 
sible to many groups with varied 
needs and resources. Developed by the 
Fund for Adult Education’s E-xperi- 
mental Discussion Project, under the 
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direction of Mr. Glen Burch, Great 
Men and Great Issues deals with the 
recurring problems faced by a democ- 
racv; World Affairs are Your Affairs 
examines the situation in eight key 
tension areas of the globe in order to 
uncover basic reasons, possible direc- 
tions toward solutions.* 

Typical of the method of operat- 
ing these programs is that followed 
by a group of about 30 people in 
Cleveland which recently completed 
the series on world affairs. This 
group—co-sponsored by the Cleveland 
Public Library and the Council on 
World Affairs—used the discussion 
leader’s manual, the organizer’s man- 
ual, and the 16mm films recom- 
mended. Members purchased volumes 
of essays for $1.35 and before each 
meeting read the essay assigned. Then 
they came to the meeting, saw a film 
on the subject of the essay, and with 
the aid of the leader for the night 
proceeded to exchange views and 
form opinions. 


During the test-run of the programs 


extensive evaluation reports were 
gathered from the members and Jead- 
ers of the 122 groups. Revision was 
based on this evaluation data. Labor, 
church, YWCA and YMCA, service 
club, public school, library, college, 
farm, and women’s club groups—al- 
though frank in suggestions for im- 
provement—voted that the two series 
were capable of drawing and holding 
audiences and conducive to produc- 
tive thinking and discussion on im- 
portant national and _ international 
problems. What’s more, people got to 
know each other well during the nine 
or 10 week series; and the coffee ses- 

*The printed materials for the two 
series are now available to adult groups 
at low cost through the Film Council 
of America at 600 Davis St., Evanston, 
Illinois. 


sions afterward, in which discussion 
continued, were highly valued. 

Some hypotheses that the Project 
sought to test were: Will people want 
to stick through a series of nine or 10 
meetings on closely related subjects? 
Are the films. definitely an integral 
part of the combination or are they 
just frosting which is too expensive 
and not worth the trouble? Is worth- 
while discussion possible with a leader 
who has had only a minimum of train- 
ing in guiding groups? Can special 
essay material be prepared which is 
factual and not biased and presented 
in such a way that groups with 
greatly varied educational back- 
grounds can adapt it to their own 
needs? Can you have more than an 
exchange of ignorance with no au- 
thoritative expert on the scene? Can 
the films suggested be obtained by 
groups all over the country? The an- 
swers were predominately yes on all 
of these counts. 


Now that the programs are avail- 
able for general distribution, answers 
may be forthcoming on some other 
questions. For example: Now that 
the programs are no longer “experi- 
mental” and no longer involve a close 
cooperation with the magic name, 
Ford Foundation, will there be as 
much interest in participating? Will 
people be willing to pay for printed 
materials at cost in addition to film 
rental fees? (The materials were pro- 
vided free in the experimental phase 
although film rental costs were car- 
ried by. the groups themselves.) Can 
prints of the films used be distributed 
in such a way that they are available 
on an adequate scale to many groups 
at once? And not the least, can ad- 
vertising channels be found with 
which to reach the people who will 
be interested in programs of this 
kind? 
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Television Briefs 
Gilbert P. Laue 


Educational TV's First—WOI-TV 


“PD ARENTS and grandparents too, can 
now go to school with their 
favorite youngsters, via_ television,” 
the nation’s only education: ally-owned 
and operated TV station announces. 
The pioneer station is WOI-TV, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

Reports from the station’s informa- 
tion service indicate the type of pro- 
grams that have been worked out 
so far. 

From the 
of one 
nights at 7:00) 
ture moderator 
cussions of books, such as Rousseau’s 
Social Contract and Locke’s Of Civil 
Government. 

Special programs are also presented. 
These have included “Building To- 
morrow,” a half-hour documentary 
program marking American 
tion Week, last fall. 

Another type of program is the 
weekly (Wednesday nights) 9:00 p.m. 
lowa News Conference. This series 
has as moderator the acting news 
director of the station and includes a 
panel of newsmen. one 
November, 1952, program the panel 
quizzed the Lieutenant Governor- 
elect on questions of controversy that 
would come up in the next legislative 
session. 

A fourth type of prog wit on 
by the lowa State College siacon is 
County Closeup (Wednesdays at 
10:30 p.m.). This series is produced 
in cooperation with the Extension 
Service and highlights a_ different 
county each week. 

The station also puts on a daily 
series of morning programs called 


Mind of Man is the title 
series for adults (Monday 
These programs fea- 
dis- 


lowa Schooltime which features class- 
room demonstrations in the fields of 
music, mental health, science and art. 
This series is a joint project of Iowa 
State College, the State University of 
lowa, lowa State Teachers College, 
and the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


A Public School TV Program 


The public schools, too, are begin- 
ning to try their wings on television. 
The Department of Adult Education 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Public 
Schools has reported on its first full 
vear of experimentation with this new 
mass medium, with a series of 52 half- 
hour programs. The first 10 were co- 
sponsored by the Film Council of 
America, WOI-TV (lowa State Col- 
lege), and the Department of Adult 
Education. Paul Durrie was program 
advisor for the entire series and 
Hiram Hunn served as moderator. 

Programs were built around dis- 
cussions of public affairs topics sug- 
gested by the Adult Education Coun- 
cil and by individuals. In addition to 
discussions, a number of programs 
used excerpts from films, and some 
programs were built around demon- 
strations. 

Discussion topics included: partici- 
pation in government, schools, mental 
health, family ties, economics, adult 
education, world affairs, children’s 
books, women in public life, and 
NATO, among many others. Pro- 
grams in the experimental series also 
included demonstrations of adult edu- 
cation in music, arts and crafts, great 
books, personnel guidance, and film 
forums. 

A large Moines 


number of Des 
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citizens took part in the programs. 
Housewives, newspaper columnists, 
school board members, editorial writ- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, legislators, union 
men, merchants, city councilmen, 
ministers, professors, librarians, public 
school teachers, realtors, rabbis, school 
superintendents, students, social work- 
ers, engineers, farmers and others have 
appeared on TV in the series. 

Audiences for the 52 programs 
totaled between 3,120,000 and 4,680,- 
000, with 60,000 to 90,000 people 
tuning in on each broadcast. 


A University TV Program 
Universities are also trying out pro- 
grams on local commercial stations. 
The staff of the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University has been ex- 
perimenting with various types of 
adult education programs and “has 
evolved a program format which 
seems to be both interesting and in- 
formative and has managed to retain 


an audience in spite of competing 
soap operas and variety shows.” The 
program, called Film Forum W eekly, 
is a half-hour in length. A permanent 
panel leader and two guests informally 
discuss the film, which occupies one- 
half to two-thirds of the program, 
relating it to current problems and 
local situations. Among programs 
already presented, one was on public 
health, another on British and Amer- 
ican elections, another on the need for 
teachers and teacher-training, and an- 
other on hydro-electric power. 

The I. U. Audio-Visual Center re- 
ports that the programs have been 
quite successful and suggests that 
adult education workers will find that 
local television station management 
will cooperate in this type of venture. 
The Center warns that films should 
be cleared with producers before 
being shown, but points out that a 
great number of films are available 
for use. 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Mass Media in Canada 
J. 


tor, Canadian Assc 


NE OF THE phenomena of modern 

times is the compulsion felt by all 
governments to use the mass media if 
they are to thrive and be effective. 
This need exists regardless of what 
ideological tincture each government 
may have. It is no longer very helpful 
to debate whether or not a modern 
government should broadcast, distrib- 
ute pamphlets, or make films. A more 
fruitful question is: under what ar- 
rangements can a government use the 
mass media so that the result is wide- 


spread citizen participation and shar- 
ing of control rather than accelerated 
pyramiding of government power 
and influence. 

In Canada a good deal of study and 
experimentation has been focussed on 
finding the best conditions for de- 
veloping and using the mass media. 
It is no easy matter but one that is 
complex and baffling and a problem 
that may be with us for years to 
come. 

In these paragraphs an attempt will 
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be made to outline a few ways in 
which adult educators in Canada are 
sharing responsibility for the use of 
ass media. 


Radio 

A proper starting place is radio. A 
sparsely populated nation stretching 
across five time-zones would be ex- 
pected to make extensive use of radio. 
This has been done. Canada has two 
national networks broadcasting pro- 
grams in English and one in French, 
all publicly owned and operated by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. It also has well over a hundred 
flourishing privately-owned radio 
stations. Thus there is a mixed system 
of ownership as in Australia and one 
or two other places. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the United States with 
its networks and stations privately 
owned, and different from all the rest 
of the world where state ownership 
of radio is the general rule. 

What do you find when a public 
corporation operates the radio net- 
works as contrasted with a privately 
owned system in which the advertiser 
is in effective control? The most sig- 
nificant difference is that some “edu- 
cational” programs, drama, music, 
talks and public affairs, are broadcast 
at the very best listening hours in- 
stead of being shunted off to a less 
suitable time. National Farm Radio 
Forum has the best half hour on Mon- 
day night, year in and year out. 
Citizen’s Forum is also well spotted. 
In Search of Ourselves and other pro- 
grams on mental health are placed 
to advantage and the best drama and 
music ,are given first consideration 
in programming. Secondly, although 
the effect of this is much less easy 
to measure, writers and producers are 
encouraged to think and speak boldly 
on significant issues without any res- 
ervation regarding the possible ad- 


verse effect of a program upon the 
sale of any product. 

Another factor is the view of kev 
officials in the CBC that broadcasting 
in the public interest can best be car- 
ried out in close partnership with 
representatives of the public. Thus, 
National Farm Radio Forum is “spon- 
sored” by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation along with the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Topics for this discussion 
series are chosen by farm people in 
a series of conferences. Speakers are 
selected after consultation with farm 
and adult leaders. Regular study bul- 
letins designed to prepare listeners 
for the discussion which follows the 
broadcast are prepared by a research 
writer outside of the Corporation. 
The promotion of the 1500 odd study 
groups that meet, weekly to listen and 
discuss the topic is looked after in pro- 


vincial offices established by univer- 
sities or provincial farm groups. A 


feature of each broadcast is the clos- 
ing period in which provincial sec- 
retaries for Farm Forum report back 
the views of the farm people as ex- 
pressed in discussion on the previous 
topic, thus ensuring “two-way com- 
munication.” Accordingly there exists 
a kind of partnership between the 
public corporation (the CBC) and 
voluntary organizations. The broad- 
cast is the responsibility of the staff 
of the CBC who are assisted by reg- 
ular consultation. The organization of 
groups, the choice of topics and re- 
porting back on discussions are all 
looked after by universities and farm 
organizations in the provinces. As a 
result the farm people of Canada 
look on Farm Forum not as “govern- 
ment propaganda” but as the voice of 
the farmers. (A book-length study of 
National Farm Radio Forum has just 
been prepared for UNESCO.) 
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Citizens’ Forum, dealing with na- 
tional and international affairs, has a 
somewhat similar pattern. In four 
provinces the provincial office is sup- 
plied by a university, in four pro- 
vinces by the department of educa- 
tion. Arrangements for sending out 
study bulletins and reporting back 
from the discussions are managed in 
the provincial offices. Topics are 


chosen with the assistance of several : 


hundred listeners and participants on 
the forums. The broadcast itself is 
the responsibility of the CBC, the 
preparation of study bulletins and 
stimulus of study groups that of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the provincial offices. 
Again, as in Farm Forum, there is a 
great deal of regular consultation in 
regard to all these services. Both the 
CBC and the CAAE are aided by a 
National Board on which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, two labor 
congresses, and several other organi- 
zations are all represented. Jn Search 
of Ourselves, designed to help adults 
understand themselves and their chil- 
dren, has come about as a result of a 
partnership between the CBC and the 
Mental Health Association with some 
assistance by the National Federation 
of Home and School. 

More recently the CBC has allied 
itself with the Canadian Institute of 
Public Affairs in planning and broad- 
casting the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference on Public Affairs 
held each summer. 

While these “partnership” arrange- 
ments are rather fluid and have not 
been developed without some dif- 
ficulty, they have resulted in listening 
audiences of many thousands all over 
Canada, planned study programs for 
hundreds, with scores of people hav- 
ing some meaningful part in the man- 
agement, selection of topics, reporting 


of findings, and stimulation of re- 


sultant action. 

Somewhat similar programs have 
also been broadcast on the French- 
language network. But the most dis- 
tinctive “educational” program in the 
French language is Radio College, 
which provides a whole series of Ex- 
tension lectures covering the arts, 
humanities, and public affairs. The 
quality of these talks and the exten- 
sive listening audience they command 
is always a source of surprise to those 
who feel that a radio talk is just a 
filler between commercials and dance 
tunes. Some attempt has been made 
to follow up with the listener, and 
assist him with notes and reading, but 
this has not been an outstanding 
success. 

So far, there has been no similar 
development in television, but 
cussions are now being held with a 
view to developing activities based on 
the same principles. 


dis- 


Films 


Except for the short film, Canada 
can make no claim to distinction in 
the production of motion pictures. 


However, in recent years Canadian 
short subjects have been reaching 
screens all over the world. A much 
greater achievement has been the 
establishment of a non-theatrical au- 
dience for films which in sum is con- 
siderably larger than the total pop- 
ulation of the country. Most of this 
audience sees films that are placed 
on a “circuit.” These circuits, or 
planned schedules of bookings, origi- 
nated with the rural circuits of World 
War II and were in turn based on 
some early experimental work by the 
Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. During the war it 
was necessary to inform Canadians 
spread over millions of square miles 
about their place and responsibility 
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in the war effort. Scant stocks of 
projectors and films had to be 
stretched to cover thousands of com- 
munities. Accordingly, rural circuits, 
industrial circuits for workers in fac- 
tories, and trade circuits for 
union meetings weve devised. On the 
Rural Circuits an employee of the 
National Film Board would have a 
district containing 20 rural commun- 
ities or showing points. At each of 
these points he would show his pro- 
gram of selected films to children in 
the schools and the adults at night. 
Audiences gathered this way reached 
astonishing proportions. 


union 


In the years since the war Film 
Councils and Committees have sprung 
up in all parts of Canada and have 
taken over management of the cir- 
cuits, scheduling, projection, distribu- 
tion of printed study material, and 
the arrangements for discussion of 
the film. For the most part these serv- 
ices are now in the hands of citizens 
and are not carried out by employees 
of the Government. Moreover, they 
exercise an increasing influence on 
what films are made. Councils now 
own their own equipment for the 
most part and are purchasing in- 
creasingly large stocks of film. The 
staff of the National Film Board still 
plays an important part in this project 
but the role of the “field man” has 
shifted to that of consultation and 
facilitation. Thousands of organiza- 
tions are able to see films designed 
to assist with their work under cir- 
cumstances which favor considera- 
tion of the ideas in the films. 


(Both the programs in public af- 
fairs carried on by radio and the dis- 
tribution and use of non-theatrical 
films in Canada have been fully de- 
scribed in two pamphlets soon to be 
available through the Fund for Adult 
Education entitled Radio in Public 
Affairs and Pictures with a Purpose). 


Planning and Regular Consultation 


One necessity in all this work is to 
keep the producer informed and in 
touch with the “consumer,” the per- 
son or group who will be using the 
production. It is also necessary to 
keep the producers of the various 
media aware of what each are doing 
and how the work of each can be 
related. Increasingly this task is being 
performed by the Joint Planning 
Commission under whose auspices 
film and radio producers, along with 
book and pamphlet publishers, meet 
regularly together with representa- 
ives of the mass membership organi- 
zations. The JPC has recently under- 
taken a study of the distribution of 
pamphlet material entitled Where and 
Why and has been proposing a plan 
for an integrated information service 
which would be nationally planned 
and organized, have distribution out- 
lets in each province, and in which 
the claims and possibilities of all the 
mass media would be kept constantly 
in mind. 


In spite of some limitations in the 
development of the mass media in 
Canada, certain governing ideas are 
becoming clearer all the time. 

These include: 

a) Information services (the mass 
media) need to be planned in re- 
lation to each other and around 
meaningful ideas and topics. 
Private and public funds are 
both being used for production. 
The production and distribu- 
tior. of the mass media needs 
to be so planned that there 1s 
widespread and effective _par- 
ticipation and “two-way com- 
munication. 

The control over the use of the 
information material is in the 
hands of local citizens. 
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| COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


Guides to Success in Educational TV 


Charles E. Swanson 


' 
Institute 


arsity 
University 


AM GOING, first, to try to sum up in 

general terms those principles from 
communication research which seem 
relevant to success of educational 
television. Second, I will note a few 
of many research tools which may aid 
decisions in programming, writing, 
producing, and evaluating programs. 
Finally I will note very briefly a few 
points where research may be most 
and least vital to a program’s success. 


What do we mean by “success?” 
To put it briefly, the absolute zero 
in television would be a_ program 
which no one saw. Akin to this would 
be a program with an audience which 
did not understand, believe, like, re- 
member, or respond in any way to 
what it saw and heard. So far as a 
program succeeds on these or what- 
ever other vardsticks you propose, 
it is succeeding better than zero. 

Much communication research uses 
vardsticks like these to find how suc- 

For sponsorship of research which per- 
mitted me to explore or to take part in 
exploring some of these principles, | am 
indebted to the office of Naval Re- 
search, Department of the Navy; Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune; Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Human Resources Re- 
search Institute, U. S. Air Forces; and 
Institute of Communications Research, 
University of Illinois. For comments on 
this manuscript I am also grateful to 
Wilbur Schramm, Dean, Division of 
Communications, University of Illinois. 

—C. E. S. 
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cess in communication is brought 
about. From this research, some com- 
mercial and some academic, some 
survey and some experimental, have 
come the major principles I wall out- 
line. 


PRINCIPLES OF TV COMMU- 
NICATION 


Two points should be made about 
the nature of these principles. First, 
they apply to thousands of television 
programs and to hundreds of thou- 
sands of audience members. How and 
whether they apply to an individual 
program in a certain locality at a 
certain time with certain personnel 
is a matter only the producer, writer, 
and director can decide. Second, prin- 
ciples of this kind are not panaceas. 
They are not recipes for high ratings 
or greater influence. They do not 
make decisions. They are offered, as 
research should always be offered, as 
aids to mature and experienced judg- 
ment. 


The more a television program 
reinforces the needs and _atti- 
tudes of people, the more suc- 
cessful it will be. 

“Reinforce” is the key word in this 
statement. It means that the program 
satisfies some need. People laugh at 
the comedian’s jokes, or at the come- 
dian, and will view him next week. 
If they do not laugh, if they are 
nauseated by vulgarity, if they are 
embarrassed by the smell of ancient 
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humor, they may go to lengths to 
avoid future programs with that co- 
median. Their needs, then, were not 
reinforced. 

This is particularly true with the 
subject matter of programs. More 
men than women will tune in foot- 
ball games and other sports programs. 
Men take part in sports more than 
women. They talk more about sports. 
Their needs are reinforced by sports 
programs. 


2. The more the content of a tele- 
vision program reinforces what 
an individual has experienced, 
the more successful it will be. 

One would not talk and expect 

to communicate in a language foreign 
to an audience without some tran- 
sition to the experience of the audi- 
ence. One could begin with pictures, 
dramatic situations, and words known 
to the audience and so advance to 
contexts where the new language 
would have meaning. 


3. The moré the content of a tele- 
vision program reinforces needs 
an individual expects to face in 
his near future, the more suc- 
cessful it will be. 

Fathers, in general, will not turn so 
eagerly to a series on baby care as 
mothers. During a strike w hich closed 
the schools, Baltimore children’ ex- 
pected they would return to school, 
would have to turn in home work, 
would be graded on what they had 
done. Therefore, many of them 
turned to school lessons by television. 


4. The more the content of a tele- 
vision program takes advantage 
of reinforcement from other 
media and the immediate social 
situation, the more successful it 
will be. 

School by television succeeded dur- 

ing strikes or local crises in Min- 


neapolis and Baltimore. However, 
television classes would not be ex- 
pected to attract large audiences 
among school children during July 
and August, unless special effort were 
made to reward such viewing and 
learning. 

Newspapers will focus interest on 
rioting in Pakistan, the suspension of 
elections in Egypt, corruption in the 
government of a major American 
city, a change in financing of inter- 
national loans. What do these events 
mean? educational television 
profit from reinforceinent of interest 
by newspaper headiines? 


5. The more ine content of a tele- 
vision program reinforces needs 
which relate to specific roles, or 
things we do, the more success- 
ful it will be among those who 
take these roles. 

This is one basis for using what 
research tells you about your audi- 
ence and what kinds of people view 
at what times of the day and night. 
On week days and during the school 
months you can expect most of the 
daytime audience to be female. In 
the northeastern United States your 
audience will include more persons 
with high school and college educa- 
tions than in the southern states. 


People probably are most con- 
cerned about their immediate and 
specific roles. Bankers want to know 
more about economic trends. House- 
wives feel they need to find how 
better to play ‘their role in’ kitchen 
and dining room. It is in these spe- 
fic roles, perhaps, that television con- 
tent may appeal most directly to 
audience groups. 


As clues to these specific roles, we 


use broad classes, such as sex, age, 
education, and occupational groups. 
These groups differ in their needs, in 
what television content will reinforce 
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what needs. These differences are so 
great at times that an entirely dif- 
ferent program might be necessary 
to convey the same information or 
ideas to different sex-age-education- 
occupation groups. 


6. The more frequently and the 
more recently the content of a 
television program reinforces 
needs, the more successful it will 
be. 

This is a harder way of saying that 
people forget quickly. If a theme, a 
group of ideas, or items of informa- 
tion appear only on one television 
program one day in the year and are 
little mentioned elsewhere, the 
chances are small that theme, ideas, 
or information will be remembered. 

Advertisers have made use of this 
principle probably more than any 
other based upon research or experi- 
ence. However, when a message does 
not reinforce audience needs, its repe- 
tition may increase hostility toward 
of the 


the sender or the objectives 
sender. 


The more a television program 
reinforces needs so individuals 
will resort to the theater, to 
books, or to other sources for 
further reinforcement, the more 
successful it will be. 

Lazarsfeld has summarized the evi- 
dence on how radio was used to stim- 
= book reading. The inducement 

» “follow up” television 
"a reading, by seeing a play, or by 
some other behavior is a sex iad 
vardstick for its success. This may be 
one of television’s little explored op- 
portunities: learning to motivate so- 
cial behavior, to help some lift them- 
selves a few steps up the ladder of 
cultural maturity. 


8. The more immediate or pleasure- 
giving the rewards offered to in- 


dividuals by the content of 
television program, the more 
successful it will be. 

Content or subject matter is prob- 
ably the most important single factor 
in attracting and building audiences. 
In terms of the reinforcement prin- 
ciple so much emphasized here, the 
immediate and delayed rewards are 
offered by the content. 

As Schramm has put it, delayed- 
reward content includes public affairs, 
economic affairs, science, and social 
problems. Immediate reward content 
includes crime, corruption, disasters, 
accidents, sports, and society. 


9. The more emphasis upon, and 
use of, delaved-reward subject 
matter in a program, the greater 
the intellectual ability required 
of viewers. 

If educational television seeks, for 
example, to communicate complex 
and important knowledge to persons 
with less intellectual ability, the 
chances for success may increase with 
the use of the immediate reward 
aspect of this material. | suggest here 
that the ingenious writer, director, 
and producer will find ways to enter- 
tain and to inform, to entertain and to 
interest those with less knowledge in 
pursuing more, and more important, 
knowledge. 


10. The more the 
major themes, the 
formation in a television pro- 
gram are translated into the pho- 
rograph, the more successful the 


will be. 


program ° 


key ideas, the 
essential in- 


Clearly, the picture is the thing in 
television. This is its unique char- 
acteristic, the picture moving on the 
screen in the home. Lumsdaine tested 
several hundreds of subjects to find 
whether they learned better with 
words or with pictures as stimuli and 
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with words or with pictures as re- 
sponses. His findings were conclusive. 
Pictures help you learn best when 
you see them as stimuli. Words are 
most effective as responses. 

If other film research studies apply 
to television, you also would expect 
that dialogue or commentary would 
have less influence on learning than 
the picture. 


11. The more information and the 
greater the complexity of ideas 
in a television program, the more 
intellectual ability will be re- 
quired for learning. 

Perhaps a better way to put this 
is to say that those w ‘ho learn best 
and most are those with most intel- 
lectual ability. When individuals in 
an audience become aware that they 
do not understand, they can be ex- 
pected to lose interest and to avoid 
receiving messages from the sender, 
whether the sender is a speaker or a 
television screen. Some research in- 
dicates that most individuals quit 
reading when they understand _ less 
than half of what they read. How 
and to what extent this transfers to 
television is, again, not known. 

Another crucial point here is the 
matter of how much or how little 
information on a given subject va- 
rious audiences can learn from a tele- 
vision program. What, indeed, are the 
floors and the ceilings for informa- 
tion on this or that topic? What 
minimum and what maximum freight 
of knowledge can a television pro- 
gram convey for most effective learn- 
ing by one or another audience 
group? We need to find how to pack 
important information into a program 
while also increasing the individual's 


eagerness to learn. 


12. The more personalities of per- 
formers in a television program 


appeal to individuals, the more 
successful the program will be. 

Once the content, the subject mat- 
ter, the themes, etc., are selected and 
a program is written, the next task is 
the choice of those personalities most 
likely to build an audience. Com- 
mercial research points to the impor- 
tance of personalities. The movie in- 
dustry is based upon the “star” sys- 
tem. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System builds its programming around 
stars. Such experience supports a 
theory about the importance of per- 
sonalities, particularly to a continuing 
series of programs. 

When the producer seeks more spe- 
cific guides in selecting personalities, 
he will find few principles to aid his 
judgment. Personality is one of the 
most complex research fields in psy- 
chology. At this stage in the study of 
personality the producer may benefit 
from his experience, the experience of 
others, and pre-testing of specific pro- 
grams with different personalities in 
key roles. 


13. The easier the physical avail- 
ability of television programs to 
individuals, the more successful 
they will be. 

Your most likely audience will not 
include those without television sets, 
those living outside the range of tele- 
vision stations, those at work, or those 
without television sets. 
have television 


in schools 
Should schools 
Which classrooms would benefit most 
from television sets? How will these 
needs be explored? Such questions 
point to a problem for educational 
television. 


sets? 


14. Educational television can be an 
effective aid to classroom teach- 
ing. 

This has to be demonstrated but 

some film research indicates that good 
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films aid learning even where classes 
have superior teachers. 

As advertising sells, as drama en- 
tertains, so television will have to 
teach. We need to know how tele- 
vision can best aid learning. Will 
television alone be more effective 
than inadequately trained or mediocre 
teachers? Where and how will tele- 
vision units best fit into curricula? 
How can television costs be justified? 
Could television reduce some costs of 
education? We can’t just write good 
entertainment and expect television 
to teach. 


15. The more advance notice per- 
sons in a potential audience have 
of a television program, its con- 
tent, its tune and its station, the 
more likely they are to view the 
program. 

Sandage used mail promotion of 
radio programs to one sample of the 
audience of an educational radio sta- 
tion. A second sample did not receive 
mail promotion, The sample which 
had mail promotion showed more 
listening to the educational radio pro- 
grams over a period of time than the 
second sample. 

Commercial radio and_ television 
make broad use of this principle. It is 
crucial in educational television, as in 
radio, since many will not view simply 
because they did not have advance 
notice. 


16. The greater the variety in pro- 
gramming of an educational tele- 
vision station, the greater the 
proportion of its total possible 
audience which will be reached 
by its programs. 

This is probably one of the basic 
factors in the survival and growth of 
the daily newspaper in the last quar- 
ter century, despite the cultural ex- 
plosions of movies, radio, and tele- 
vision. Most daily newspapers have 


something for everyone in a family. 
A newspaper’s content ranges from 
comics to editorials, from sports to 
department store advertisements. The 
outcome of this variety is mass cir- 
culation. Some newspapers claim as 
much as 96 percent of the house- 
holds in their cities as subscribers. 


This suggests that educational tele- 
vision probably will succeed in reach- 
ing the largest numbers of people by 
offering many different programs 
which are intensely interesting to dif- 
ferent, small groups. In this case edu- 
cational television would not have a 
large proportion of the population for 
any one program. This would be an 
application of the newspaper's ex- 
perience in having something for 
everybody in a family. 


the camera sees the 
key ideas, information, subject 
matter, or action through the 
eyes of the audience, the more 
successful the program will be. 


17. The more 


This is a_ re-statement of what 
Hoban and van Ormer call the prin- 
ciple of subjectivity. In their excellent 
review of instructional film research 
they explained the principle as fol- 
lows: 

“This principle applies to the 
camera position from which the con- 
tent is photographed, to the roles 
characterized in the film, and to the 
treatment of the content of the pic- 
ture. The subjective camera angle, 
that is, photographing the action from 
the eve-position of the learner, makes 
for better learning than photograph- 
ing the action from the opposite 
position. 


Such a principle is not a general 
and invariable rule. It applies where 
other things are equal. The director 


and cameraman must decide when 
and how this and other principles do 
and do not apply. 
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THE USE OF RESEARCH TOOLS 


My second task is to discuss the use 
of research tools in specific cases, 
e.g., programming, writing, produc- 
ing, and evaluating programs. 

The function of this kind of re- 
search is to let the audience talk back 
to the television operators. This is 
what we call “feedback” in the theory 
of how information is communicated 
between individuals or between in- 
dividuals and groups, etc. You speak 
to John. You watch his face. He 
frowns as you speak. This is “feed- 
back.” You change your tone. You 
change your emphasis. John smiles. 
This is “feedback” influencing your 
choice of words, tones, etc. This is 
how a visible audience influences 
what you communicate. 

The television operator does not 
have a visible audience. His audience 
clusters about television sets for 30 
minutes -and breaks up at program’s 
end. 

Research tools can help the tele- 
vision operator get “feedback” from 
his audience—even before his program 
goes on the air. This is done, for ex- 
ample, with book titles. Several titles 
for the same book are shown to sam- 
ples of audiences. The title most liked 
by those who most probably would 
buy the book is discovered in the 
analysis. 


Here are a few of the many things 
which research tools can do: 


A Synopses of programs can be 
judged or otherwise analyzed 
for their influence on audience 
samples. 


Synopses of programs can be 
varied experimentally to find 
which parts of a program are 
most or least likely to succeed. 


Two or more versions of a pro- 
gram can be tested on audience 


samples by such devices as the 
program analyzer which allows 
individuals to vote whether they 
like or dislike a program while 
they view it. 

A Attitudes and information levels 
can be tested before and after 
viewing programs. 

These and other tasks are being 
done in some commercial research on 
television. The usual procedure is to 
evaluate a program after it has been 
produced and telecast. As the research 
methods prove their worth, I expect 
that more and more of this kind of 
research will be done before a pro- 
gram is produced as a series. Little 
evaluation or other research is done 
on programs telecast only once. The 
major problem is building audiences 
for the continuing programs. 

My third task is to remark briefly 
on the points where research may be 
most and least vital to success of a 
series of programs. I would like to 
suggest this proposition: 

A The more research is applied to 

a series of television programs 
before it goes on the air, the 
more successful it will be. 

Once a series of programs begins, 
the themes are selected, the cast is 
chosen, the television organization is 
committed. The television operators 
expect that.each program will do cer- 
tain things. They identify themselves 
with their ideas, their roles. They be- 
come hostile to change. If research 
has anything to offer in such a situa- 
tion, it will be change. 

To do all research after the act of 
telecasting is like doing an autopsy 
without a body. The program is over, 
perhaps it has been over for days, 
and the audience is scattered in a 
city. The program exists only in the 
memories of those who saw it. Re- 
search of this kind may be useful, but 
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it should not be the only kind of re- 
search. 

Perhaps 60 to 90 percent of research 
dollars can be spent most effectively 
prior to the act of telecasting. 

In this paper I have tried to com- 
press into a few sentences the work 
of many research men in_ various 
fields. Additional principles might be 
suggested. I have mentioned only 
those that seem most relevant to edu- 
cational television. 
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